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Conference of the Parties Meets in Berlin 


Executive Director's Column 

Debate Heats Up 
For Berlin Conference 

By John Shlaes 

T he next phase of negotiations on 
the climate treaty will occur in 
Berlin from March 28 through 
April 7. The meeting, the first 
^inference of the Parties (COP-1), has 
^rorned up the volume on the public dis¬ 
cussion surrounding the Framework 
Convention on Climate Change (FCCC). 

The German government considers the 
Berlin meeting one of the major events 
following reunification, and the German 
"green" party, which has considerable 
government influence, has for months 
attempted to focus German and Euro¬ 
pean attention on the meeting. Interest¬ 
ingly, the German Environment Minister 
recently visited the United States in an 
attempt to convince the U.S. government 
to support new mandates and obligations 
to reduce manufacturing emissions. 

Up until now, the climate negotiations 
have been relatively free of such outside 
influences. At the six previous "interim" 
sessions since the adoption of the con¬ 
vention in May 1992, Intergovernmental 
Negotiating Committee (INC) negotiators 
were alone in developing recommenda¬ 
tions on how the COP should address 
issues regarding administering the treaty. 

• However, it is anticipated that Berlin 
>o will host over 230 environmental, 
social, youth, church and other organiza¬ 
tions. These groups will participate in a 
series of conferences, seminars, art 
shows, concerts and exhibits sponsored 
by KUMAFORUM '95, the NGO group 


Forecasting Experts Find 
No Rise in Extreme Weather 


t 


here has been no increase 
in weather-related natural 
disasters, according to a report 
issued in February by Accu- 
Weather, the world's leading com¬ 
mercial weather firm. 

The authors credit the perception of 
increased extreme weather events to 
several factors: more people live in 
areas that were once sparsely populat¬ 
ed or even uninhabited; local media 
are now able to quickly report extreme 
weather events in distant parts of the 
globe; and, science has developed 
new tools such as satellites and 
improved computer technologies, so 
more events are being covered. 

In the study entitled, "Changing 
Weather? Facts and Fallacies About 
Climate Change and Weather 
Extremes," Accu-Weather meteorolo¬ 
gists refute the claim that there has 
been a dramatic increase in extreme 
weather events as a result of human 


activity. In addition, they support the 
findings of most climate experts that 
the slight increase in global tempera¬ 
tures during the last century (about one 
degree Fahrenheit) is well within the 
range of natural variability. 

The authors, Norman Macdonald, 
M.S., Certified Consulting Meteorolo¬ 
gist, and Joseph Sobel, Ph.D., Senior 
Vice President of Accu-Weather, credit 
the Earth's climate changes over geo¬ 
logical time to natural variations in the 
Earth's climate, caused by factors such 
as the sun's strength, the Earth's orbit 
and volcanic action. 

"While it is impossible to answer 
these questions unequivocally, studies 
of observational data and an under¬ 
standing of the theoretical issues of 
climate do offer some insight. Put 
briefly, while climate does change, 
man's activities do not appear to be 
a significant agent of change," the 
authors say. Continued on page 2 


organized by the German League for the 
Protection of Nature and the Environ¬ 
ment and the Berlin Green League. 

The purpose of the "Rio" type NGO 
activity during the Berlin meeting will be 
to create external public pressures on the 
delegates, and to force additional and 
binding agreements. One such effort will 
be the convening of "The Greenhouse 
Gathering," which is billed as an NGO 
counterpart to the Berlin Climate Summit. 

Organizers of this event have said, "We 
demand real progress in the climate 


negotiations, and we are not willing to let 
politicians play with our future...As a first 
step, we demand a binding protocol for a 
20 percent C0 2 reduction by 2005 for 
industrialized countries." They are also 
pursuing an evolving environmental 
theme: "We need a radical redefinition of 
the Northern concept of development." 

Make no mistake, Berlin will be high 
stakes. But the real action will take 
place inside the international 
conference center, where over 100 

Continued on page 5 
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Priv ate Sector Achievements Lauded by Clinton Administration 


*«■ -j■ oluntary private sector cooper- 
% / ation works! The Clinton 
w/ Administration reports signifi- 
▼ cant progress by voluntary 
I company actions to help reduce U.S. 
greenhouse gas emissions to 1990 
levels by the year 2000. 

In a paper released at the Intergovern¬ 
mental Negotiating Committee (INC) 
meeting in New York in February, the 
accomplishments of the President's 
Climate Change Action Plan (CCAP) 

I were detailed as part of the U.S. effort to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

In the preamble to the paper, the 
1 Administration states it is facing the issue 
of climate change with "cost-effective 
policies" based on the "three pillars" of 
sound science, partnerships with the pri¬ 
vate sector, and "international solutions." 

In addition to the voluntary programs 
described on page 4: 

• New grants to 18 states and one local 
NGO have been awarded by the State 


and Local Outreach Program. In 
total, 24 states have participated in 
the Program. 

• CCAP recently approved seven joint 
implementation projects to encourage 
wind energy, fuel switching, energy 
efficiency, and improved forest man¬ 
agement in developing countries and 
those in transition. An apparent 
byproduct of the CCAP is an expected 
energy savings of $60 billion by the 
year 2000. 

U.S. Research Effort 
The CCAP paper also outlines the 
accomplishments of the U.S. contribution 
to the IPCC, which is funneled through 
the U.S. Global Change Research 
Program (USGCRP), and funded to the 
amount of $2.3 Billion in FY 1995. This 
program coordinates the resources and 
research activities of a dozen federal 
agencies as well as the U.S. participation 
in the World Climate Research Program. 


Recent accomplishments include: 

• Redesign of the Earth Observing 
System satellites to enhance the 
monitoring of possible climate 
changes. The first satellite in 
this series is scheduled for 
launch in 1998. 

• Collection of data on which type 
of clouds trap infrared radiation. 

• Modification of climate models 
to reflect deep ocean mixing and 
sulfates released through human 
activity and the volcanic eruption 
of Mt. Pinatubo. 

• Improvement in the ability to 
forecast the El Nifto Southern 
Oscillation phenomenon for 
agricultural planning purposes. 

• Establishment of a Climate 
Simulation Laboratory to improve 
climate modeling. • 

Source Climate Change (February 19 
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Extreme Weather 
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They also concur with the finding that 
most of the temperature increase over 
the past century occurred before 1940, 
while the majority of greenhouse gas 
emissions occurred well after 1940. 

The report was prepared at the 
request of the Global Climate Coalition. 
Accu-Weather is a full-service weather 
company which provides specialized 
forecasts, graphic displays, maps and 
other weather data to over 6,000 clients 
around the world. The State College, 
PA-based firm also offers Accu-Data, 
a comprehensive weather database. 

The firm gathers weather-related data 
24-hours a day from high-speed data 
lines and satellite receivers from obser¬ 
vation stations worldwide. They also 
rely on full-time, on-line output from 
the National Weather Service 
Computer Center, the World 
Meteorological Organization and the 
European Centre for Medium-range 
Weather Forecasts. • 

Copies of the report may he obtained 
by contacting the Global Climate Coalition. 
( 202 ) 628 - 3022 . 


Number of Tropical Storms Which Eventually 
Became Hurricanes 



Provided by the National Weather Service, this data shows that the number of North Atlantic hurri¬ 
canes has not increased significantly in recent years. The advent of satellites and other methods have 
increased the effectiveness of locating and tracking storms during the past fwo decades. Therefore it Is 
possible that the number of tropical storms may have decreased m recent years as many storms report¬ 
ed today may have gone unnoticed 50 to 100 years ago. 
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erlin Conference 

ntinunt (rum front page 

countries will be holding their first 
administrative meeting to decide what 
measures should be adopted to further 
implement the climate treaty. There are 
two fundamental views coming out of 
February's United Nations deliberations 
at INC-11 in New York: one view, 
promoted primarily by the Europeans 
and the United States, says that nations 
need to go further than called for in the 
existing treaty; the other view, put forth 
by several developing countries, says 
that the current provisions of the FCCC 
are adequate, and need to be more fully 
implemented. 

To better understand the issues in 
Berlin, we need to look at the key issues 
debated in New York that the Parties 
will revisit in Berlin: 1) adequacy of 
commitments, 2) consultative bodies, 3) 
joint implementation, 4) methodologies, 
and 5) rules of procedure. Adequacy, 
consultative bodies and joint implemen- 
feition are the issues of most concern. 

W On adequacy, the United States stated 
its position that the treaty was inade¬ 
quate, but added that new aims should 
be negotiated for the post-2000 period 
by 1997. This was worrisome since the 
European Union (EU), supported by 
member states such as Germany, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland, called for 
the negotiation of a new protocol (in 
essence a separate binding agreement). 
Ever assertive, Germany called for "tar¬ 
gets and timetables" as well as new 
"policies and measures," a position rep¬ 
resentative of the European view. One 
possible target could be a call at COP-1 
for "Annex I parties (developed coun¬ 
tries) to stabilize their COj emissions, 
individually or jointly at 1990 levels by 
the year 2000." Another European 
objective is the development of a post- 
2000 mandate to reduce emissions even 
further, with support for the Alliance of 
Small Island States (AOSIS) protocol 
which parallels the "Toronto Target," 
calling for stabilizing atmospheric con¬ 
centrations of CO 2 and recommending a 
^0 percent reduction in emissions from 
1988 levels by the year 2005 as an "ini¬ 
tial global goal." Their goal is to harmo¬ 
nize national climate protection policies 
and measures of individual countries," 



John Shlocs 


and "...broader 
application of eco¬ 
nomic instruments" 
(such as internation¬ 
al carbon taxes). 

The Chinese and 
several countries 
from the Group of 
77 (G-77), now up 
to 124 developing 
countries, strongly 
objected to this arbitrary and aggressive 
approach. The Philippine representa¬ 
tive and Chairman of the G-77 said: 

"Are the Group of 77 and China 
against improving the Convention? 

By no means. But first things first. 
Implement now. Discuss ways of 
improvement well in advance. But 
active negotiations for. ..amendments of 
the Convention should take place only 
when we are sure that even the present 
commitments....can realistically be met." 

“To ... embrace new 
mandates would hurt 
the United States ... 


the most 


Another issue of significance was a 
move to set up sectoral industry techni¬ 
cal panels and consultative bodies — 
with some wishing to bind those bodies 
to implementation of the Convention. 
Ultimately, the delegates agreed to a 
workshop where industry would partici¬ 
pate with others to establish a "process" 
for the participation of industry. 

Joint Implementation (Jl) was the sub¬ 
ject of lengthy and vociferous debate. 
The United States, and to a lesser extent 
the EU countries, pushed for a Jl pilot 
program for "all countries." The G-77 
and China indicated they could support 
a Jl pilot program only if it consisted of 
developed countries alone. Little 
progress was made, but three papers 
were sent on to COP-1 — one from the 
United States, one from the European 
Union and one from the G-77. 

The New York INC-11 session closed 
I with many questions left unresolved 


and open for a great deal more debate. 

Industry too, left asking the same ques¬ 
tions it asked the United States and 
others during the months leading up to 
INC-11 and COP-1 — Why the hurry to 
negotiate new measures and agree¬ 
ments? The Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change and others readily admit 
there is much more information required 
on the science. Few countries have pro¬ 
vided consistent and complimentary 
data on their basic energy and economic 
circumstances, or on emissions scenar¬ 
ios. Only 18 of 36 developed countries 
have submitted national action plans so 
far and data differ widely or are inade¬ 
quate for analysis. Moreover, no credi¬ 
ble economic analyses on the impacts of 
treaty provisions have been undertaken 
— a strong treaty proviso. 

So where does this leave us as we 
approach Berlin? Well, we know the 
environmentalist NGOs will be pulling 
out "all the stops" to persuade the dele¬ 
gates to adopt new mandates and regu¬ 
lations. We also know that delegates 
hold widely divergent views — in many 
cases because the treaty is only 11 
months old, and also because several 
nations are unsure of the impacts, 
should calls for dramatic new initiatives 
be adopted. 

We also know that the U.S. economy 
is particularly vulnerable to an aggres¬ 
sive new target. U.S. industry, though 
extremely efficient, cannot afford, nor 
can its customers or employees afford, 
the precipitous limitation of growth that 
dramatic new "targets and timetables" 
would bring. Also, the United States 
would be less economically competi¬ 
tive if it had to accommodate world¬ 
wide standardization of regulation — 
we are already the most regulated 
country in the world. We and others 
who have to live with the international 
political and economic implications of 
the climate treaty have said time and 
again to the U.S. negotiators: "Let's 
implement the existing treaty. Much 
needs to be done to gather data, evalu¬ 
ate the science and economics, and to 
explore joint projects." To go beyond 
that and embrace new mandates would 
hurt the United States, of all countries, 
the most. • 
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International News Update 


European Floods Not 
Linked to Global Warming 

I y here is no evidence that the devastating floods which 
' I ' recently struck northwestern Europe are linked to global 
I warming. “The floods are an exceptional event, but I 
JL don't think anyone could relate them to climate change 
at this point," said Roger Newsom of the World Climate 
I Research Programme in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Newsom is in agreement with Andrew Goudie, professor of 
| geography at Oxford University who believes that it is too soon 
I to tell if there is a relationship. “We need a much longer per- 
| spective to assess if it is real evidence of climate change," ’ 

I Newson said. “As we look back in a year or two's time we may 
I see this particular winter as an important long-term pointer. 
However, the slight increase in temperature is well within the 
range of natural variability " 

Norman Lynagh, managing director of Noble Denton Weather 
Services in London said, “We need another 20 or 30 years of 
experience It's not something you can measure that easily. 

A typical global warming prediction calls for the mean 
temperature nsing one or two degrees Celsius. But weather is 
unpredictable and temperatures can far exceed that, up or 
K*vn, in a year,“ he said. Over the past century, the mean 
temperature has only risen one degree Fahrenheit. 

The environmental group. Friends of the Earth, also hesitates 
to claim global warming. 

"There's no conclusive proof that climate change is 
happening,* according to Anna Stanford , Friends of the Earth 
assistant energy campaigner. • 

Source Reulen <2/2/95) 


Carbon Taxes Fail in First 
European Tests 


I nitial experimentation with carbon taxes in Eurorv> h 
shown that they have a negative impact on a naflon'f 
economy, add to the complexity of the tax system -.1 
difficult to enact and require trade-offs. ' G 

In the four nations where they were instituted (Belgium 
the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden), the Orgamzation for 
i Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) reported 
that the energy taxes were largely counterproductive * 
The most important criteria was whether the tax hurt 
industrial competitiveness. After two years, the Swedish 
government exempted industry from the energy tax and 
J granted a 75 percent exemption from the CO, levy while 
1 increasing taxes on households to make up for the shortfall 
Norway granted exemptions of 40 percent for CO 
, emissions and 60 percent for sulfur dioxide from the very 
1 beginning. 

The Netherlands enacted an across-the-board energy tax last 
year, but cushioned large consumers by placing more of the 
burden on small users. The OECD reported the negative 
impact on the economy to be high because industrial firms 
left the country as a result of the tax. 

Belgium's industrial competitiveness suffered because of the 
nation's proximity to European nations which don't have 
energy taxes, and its relatively small size. 

The purpose of the study was to assess how national guide¬ 
lines for the taxation should or should not be designed for 
other member states of the European Union. • 

Source Environmental Intormttion Metworks l/IOMS 


Energy Use and Carbon Emissions: 
Top Ten Non-OECD Countries, 1992 
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Energy Demand Jumps in Developing 
Countries 

A pproximately half of the world's energy consumption 
and carbon emissions in 1992 were generated by 
developing nations and those with former centrally- 
planned economies, according to a recent U.S. govern¬ 
ment report. Energy consumption in countries such as Russia, 
India and China reportedly grew at a much faster rate than those 
in the developed nations. 

These findings were reported in "Energy Use and Carbon 
Emissions: Non-OECD Countries," released eadier this year by 
the Energy Information Administration of the Department of 
Commerce. A more dramatic discovery is that between 1970 
and 1992, energy consumption grew 121 percent in the non-aligned 
nations, representing 84 percent of the world's population, com¬ 
pared to 36 percent in the develojjed countries comprising the 
Organization For Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). At the same time, carbon emissions grew by 99 percent 
in the non-OECD countries compared to only 24 percent by 


Continued on tuck four 


America’s Utilities Accept “The Climate Challenge” 


ver 200 utilities have signed 
commitments to reduce green¬ 
house gas emissions under the 
Climate Challenge, the new 
initiative unveiled by the Department of 
Energy and the electric utility industry. 

Kurt Klunder, head of the Technical 
Assistance Team for Climate Challenge 
at DOE told Climate Watch, “We 
believe we have a substantial contribu¬ 
tion to meeting the Administration's 
goal of reducing carbon emissions by 
the year 2000 to 1990 levels. We are 
especially pleased that many of the 
larger utilities have stepped forward to 
provide leadership. This demonstrates 
good citizenship as well as sound busi¬ 
ness efforts to improve the efficiency of 
their operation." 

Under Climate Challenge, companies 
sign individual agreements with DOE 
detailing not only how they will reduce 
emissions, but what levels of reduction 
they expect to achieve. 

Klunder noted that there have been 
three signing ceremonies with company 
officers and the Secretary of Energy. The 
first on January 17, involved 11 mem¬ 
bers of the Large Public Power Council. 
On January 30, over 20 companies and 


Energy Renewal 
and Efficiency Goes 
“On-Line” 

Y ou can now access information 
about energy efficiency and 
renewable energy on the 
Internet. Dubbed the Energy 
Efficiency and Renewable Energy 
Network (EREN), this on-line service 
allows users to call up data from the 
Department of Energy (which created 
the network), national laboratories, 
federal and state government agencies, 
utilities, non-government organizations 
and commercial sources. There is no 
charge tor the service. 

The information encompasses all 
aspects of the energy industry, from sci¬ 
entific theories to manufacturing specs. 

The network is accessed by inputting 
http;// www.eren.doe.gov. • 


affiliations in the American Public Power 
Association signed an agreement. They 
represent approximately 150 individual, 
largely municipal utilities. On February 
3, over 35 investor-owned utilities affili¬ 
ated with the Edison Electric Institute 
(EEI) agreed to do their part. 

The DOE spokesman said that plan¬ 
ning is in the works for a ceremony with 
members of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association to complete 
coverage of the industry. 

Klunder said existing commitments 
represent over 40 million metric tons of 
greenhouse gas savings by the year 
2000. This is a significant step in reach¬ 
ing the goal of 108 million metric tons of 
carbon reduction annually by the year 
2000. Companies signing the agree¬ 
ment have made one or more of the fol¬ 
lowing types of specific commitments: 

• Contribute to a particular industry 
initiative (see table below). 

• Reduce greenhouse gas emissions 


T hese are among the approxi¬ 
mately 50 voluntary programs 
established by the Department 
of Energy (DOE), Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) and the 
Department of Transportation (DOT) 
to help the nation reduce the levels 
of greenhouse gas emissions. 

(/Teen Lights 

A program to upgrade lighting 
fixtures with more energy efficient 
replacements. It also promotes the 
use of motion sensors for use in 
largely unoccupied rooms. Over 
1600 companies, utilities, local 
governments, hospitals and 
schools have signed up for the EPA- 
administered program since it was 
established in 1991. 

Climate Challenge 

Over 800 electric utilities 
representing 80 percent of U.S. 
generating supply have joined DOE's 
Climate Challenge to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions. 


by a specified amount, including 
below or to the utility's 1990 base¬ 
line by the year 2000 

• Redu< c or limit die emission r.iu- 

• Undertake s|x‘t Kfc pnjj(( is to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

• Report annually on their at ti\ iiies 
and achievements. 

EEI has also led or supported the 
development of Five additional pro¬ 
grams in which utilities can participate 
on behalf of the industry. These addre 
electrotechnologies and renewable 
energy, forest carbon management, 
international energy projects, geother¬ 
mal heat pumps and electric vehicles 

For more information about the 
Climate Challenge, contact Allan 
Hoffman, Program Director. (202) 586 
1786. For general information about 
the emission reduction programs often 
by DOE, call (800) 363-3732. For 
details on EEl's participation, call Petei 
lump at (202) 508-5657 


Climate Wise 

Focuses on reductions in industrial 
greenhouse gas emissions through 
energy efficient techniques, renewable 
energy and pollution prevention. 

Motor Challenge 

Two hundred and ten firms have 
joined Motor Challenge to improve 
energy efficiency, productivity and 
environmental performance. 

Waste Wl$e 

Targeted at reducing and recycling 
business waste, Waste WiSe has 
attracted 300 businesses with over 
750 programs underway 

Natural Qas Star 

A program to reduce methane losse 
from gas lines and coal mines, more 
than 55 percent of transmission 
company pipeline miles, 25 percent 
of distribution company pipeline 
miles, and 35 percent of all service 
connections under the auspices of 
35 companies are now involved in 
Natural Gas Star. • 



Energy Partnerships For A Strong Economy 
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Anekher ivkuetrf H^ndiLdniL 1 was j 
move In mA bp mm. Mai iptdurtpyiwhri^ 
cal iMiiek .ind tur'iWMlyiiyfb'Xli^^— 
M-iih wirm- wi^hinp In hind rhnw hixlm 
10 mipIniHYildriivn iiIIIm- C< invMMitiiyi 
Llhim.in.-h. ilx- ik li M.ii | :i ,i - a^ieed hi a 
wnrk-dunp whefe nyluslrv would parfkl- 
lialewilfti cilhi'n Bui^ljhli^h a "|ie<Xifbii' r 
fnr Ihe pi.irlic iiMliuraiirfi irkhjqvy 
|< iii'il hrijJf'i^irfJlIivlii l|ij was rheidib- 
l-ml ui lenjllhy rfod ^. rffemH-rthatr. 
The UriircMl !?| iri^. and bn a li^rexlml 
the- FU cuuniiH?v i^idxMd few a pi pil-Jl 
pjrcfKTdni fuf"il| HHantne*. F Ihe G«77 
and China nildlC-J^ Ihev reiuld su|jpo«l 
a jl jjikk. i^cnlJarwi nnh d i« rcmaiital uf 
eRfvrlufXMP lAhJflUrkw alrirw. I iltle 
(Wiif|M'%v YrJ\ nude, hul Ihfpe |Mfm 
wrwe vM an lu HJP-I —korwi the 
Uftaied St-ilf-^. £H-H' horn rfw ElPOpf^ft 
UnieiO jaiid ivne- iPuin lhe-Cj-77. 

Ihe Nl-w York INC-1 i v^xtieu htwri 
lAsih many question* i<t*1 uwe»dh#d 


.>nd LpajO for n i^tl'.ii deal nK*e ek^wf'-’ 
kiduAy kMt a^irrq ihi* umt 
lions il j*k«d Ih* 1 Urtil^d Slaft-^i -iml 
oeinw 6 ! i-hiriPW ihr rt«** kvkW u\> hf 
lAkL-l I COP-1 - whr^ehuny id 

ni'iHji np* mtMsure*and .j| i>'H^' 
niermf The l nlu | jJ M C mmcri*jl P^ieipn 
Clin»jn 0 l hanRj.' and vihrn readrfh' *k™l 
lIX'C-^ much more iofwmalioifc^'quinTi'J 
■GO Ihf grienec few cmirrines KfW E *0 
wii-kMlfiiriMilLTn arid Ci'>m|i i lm i « , '' | l flr y 
dala on fSieir bask •*^rpy and 
fwrurmOiKrt. -Of Of* ffn^sioitt Kfliar- 
hw Only 16 erf Ih d^fkiped tCH-nlriL-s 
havtf *tibenawd n^AinJ .hIklhs jJanii so 
fir hiuI ilavi differ widely Of are inade- 
ri'.i.iii- fur ,iPhi h-u'- h’k^iMjT-t'i nnemk- 
ble ecmwamK MialyiCSWi rNi impaefe iJl 
tre-aly pfovvvHinis hai,e befo uneifMtafce«! 

| — a sUwik Irealy pfexhCi- 

So where ■ k*r> |hk k-aw- u«. a% we 
awiOath Hnkfi«r Writ, we know Ihe 
4>nr.'iicH’xnh'eil : i Ik I NE'.Jl'iK ivill bi> pulling 
mit -all Ihe ^nps" In pemiade L»w tklo- 
fbitfH, in .idrjpl new mandalrt-afid 
tafliurw. We also know lh.il dalfytaii 1 ^ 
hokl widely div^p^l — m many 

case* because *<r ^ .xily 11 

nyiisih<. 4Ad. and ahn begao^e M^ewal 
nariiMis Me nmwf erf Ihe imparls. 
should calh fuMkamalK neu . iin.il.ve 1 ! 
be adopkeil. 

We jTsoluiw Ph-if ihe U".1j. Kuriumy 
w b*(H.iAarh vulnarabke 1o in 

PX-w lar^'-l L.J s ifKhi«r>- Ihriafth 
eiirc-nw-ly fiiw lent, rannul .vHnrd, nm 
ran ils- ce^iniL'rs or Cnptopm afford 
Ihe pfer. iprtous lirniL jCM j#*i ul WDwIh lhal 
dr.imJl*. \mn*t 'lafft^iind Eiirkldbles. 1 " 
would brir>|. Alw. ih# umi^d ^tjhrs 
vuHifci he m (Hxsrnk ally rnmp^il- 
tnw- il it had Li- m o ^trnrrn xI.iIl*- wrafel- 
wiriir-ili j rHlardijf.it nm nl re|uj|jt44wi — 
we are .ikeady IIk? nwst htjuUIlm! 
cobfilry in Ihe wurlil. We and uLften 
wkj have Hi-llv^ willi flw mux-iii.iI tonal 
rhiIiIk.iI ami r ujHHhii: in^kAilOtt* Li 
ik-1. kit# ! UMly h#w- ^i*l iiuth? aik-i 
iKiiin L&rfii-L! S ik-^Hiali i^: “LnCs 
j IrnptemffX Ihf psad|nH. treaty. Murh 
iH4 -. I--, ii.i la mU ax- In jj/irihi‘f dul.i. evalu 
ale lk* SCiWKC ind «Lvnomi£ ^ 8 ami In 
explore ilhiX pTCifiHN “ To l™»nrl 
lhal and mdjraie rti-w nvuid.ili^ wmild 
hiiri llw UniUMl 5l. ill's, uf all C(K*rHia^. 

Ihfl PTk rP A 


CU^t ATE WATCH 


HPH1 Honorfd for Work in Climate Modeling c ‘* unIT,,ii 


A '^ f^Aill i>drvcksfiinp Ihe 

Modd Fvakinlirjpi C’nnuriium 
■krf Clinvile- Awsvni'Ti 
!MECCA\. iir Flerlnf IW 
ki'sejn-h InUiMr 1 - T I'kn vur- riamedlhe 
T»* kn^Wbh Lrf Ihe Ammran Meiionj- 
kp^icjll SoOef/t Award for OutvLindiiitt 
hewK i- rr.i MenMJl^Jo4I> , hv a C-atpryalii.Hi 
Thr- iriK'irU.rjrul tlimale lunMHlivliVAi 
yrul if. in eHJHTIfine Ihe rehdukly rrf eh- 
maiepiOiiliLliixnlrofrfcrnrKk'rn llit^HfPN.al 

mndeh I^h. 1 a^jr-il waft- ann^flirXisd -^1 
flie A^40Ciaikri r 4 74lh Annual rtwiine r 
held in Lirp.iarv L9 I J4 in IS^hville, IN 
r fmjr ynar^a^o. fFKI panr-d tri pn>- 
nvne chi 1 ny- irf yj|ier rompuPiig. ca|ubil- 
•i ■;“. In rxpkw and vmi.iluc- viIoOih^ H* 
environmr-fTLil pnsbkymC vakl IPRI 
'PiL^iritMii and CIO, Dr. H:h harrl 
II.iI/N-km - The fjtuhm ^ k-i^- pnjwded 4 
mLAi-yeMk\iplcjfW'aiiJ. tkacrf<*tlk' 
Cmyortwri'i (prOfetl. il EkA Iwn rap ihiiM.' 
ye^s lo 5,wnpMe l'00-yi?3f Rim.an^inu 
fijpei tffHlfc 

"IhiFiki k> Papff gmnputwig IAkmj#}- 
iheidftdkJl^d yArdy In elmuljeiiMJilci- 
irrft. ^ rky* if dnfie in a manner 
months,■ said Or. Cheek HAlLAiin^’n, 
irgwi^ff-r nI the puieU at t HKL and 
fcKhfikral LorrmiOiM! Ll^rtrfPhe- 
£ nrwnrtium. 'This^yrfk Iw 


VQ(tuin amly aih'JOCf’d the- linkiPifl. £rf 

(linuHtpicipAb^ fpimatr- 
mir'in Ltiinr- modeiffv' he OJrtJnoed 
InaddilMKl LO I PRl Ihtcomnrtium 
ifK IijcLch, Ihe Maiinnal CenLt-i M 
Aimuxiheiii AtMdiQNCAftl. JfW- 
•valium lladf (rftl U ^ ^id Canadian 
sinivLTSilH's. (he Nabonai ^iypcf 
CanxNJlini; Lnaibrc let 6nw Jnd ikw 
Fnvir£HTi*^'i 4i the UnlVfifilY erf 
hc^slj. La? Vef^as, LVM mlral Ki-rf^irch 
InsL^luH 1 -iA t-leriric l |l ijn*ef lndusJ.By. 
Tdfcyoj The kalian Aftfinry^K 

TKh^"ilngieSi. Enef^v-iind Envai a-imefil 
Knjenr- ElecSritilelk- Frame. P-liw 
KEMA. The NrthCtflands; , Soudi«*i 
Cahfcirnu Edix:^; anrl. IhflJV tPA 
Fm births ifik-amahori. cofilpct ChucA 
I lakk.iMiH n ai % m\. (4153 US'. 2»2, W 
write, F.O. fkix I (HI 2. Fiki AMa.CA 
LH303 * 


LSikmI .ind EiJnn 1 lht*ku' ' e< ■ 

.au^ rhe pen 
Have bw^i E-^n hi^ 1 *- 
Ten-- Ihe run-OffO ™Ei™ 
th.irt cm l? ntatb fc Lip 1 K t ‘ l 

of ihewpId^r-Aoncfi''^"^ 

Ihe ta™r V^icl Union and ( hifta 
Jic t ourtid tor hall cA (he ^W 
rkfiianri anrl- arts>n ter^ 

Ihi 1 rtfiti-alixiWTl . tHjnlrm 
AUernUfyC erwntV “*** 
kKfWel dunntilhlS pefM^d w^lh. nurt- 
CJECO napwrw“». iik rravnfl Iwrf 4 
IKicpm in U>7r.Moq pert efit ol te-al 
vtnytg'i uw- in 14^2 bn the alij^l 
rtaE^wn. lire u-J 1 ilhtilp^ Irufl^ “ pen: errl 
tu IbfHnXfim llw ly.-elve“^Jr 

vwuxi Mlm c 4 die New™, m hud* 

nt-rt-MW, wdfld^ 1 t>iiin ^MpoivCf • 




GLhil Cliimtc LViArtnn 

I VI I Tcilll^ivJIIU Asit NNf, 1 
Ault L■ Niarifi T-.-^er 
VI'-li B *i.4ft,DC21BW.ITC?l 



















































